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TWO NOTES ON HAMLET 



Bam. For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, 
being a good kisaing-carrion, — have you a daughter? 

Pol. I have, my lord. 

Bam. Let her not walk i' the sun: conception is 
a blessing, but not as your daughter may conceive. 
Friend, look to't. — Hamlet, II, ii, 181-5. 

Perhaps the idea in Hamlet's mind will be 
clearer if we suppress the question that he asks 
and the answer that he receives, for these are 
obviously unnecessary and serve merely to in- 
terrupt the flow of thought. The sentence 
would then read : For if the sun breeds mag- 
gots in a dead dog (being a good 1 Hssing- 
carrion), let not your daughter walk i' the 
sun: conception is a blessing, but not as she 
may conceive. The first reference to the sun 
(as breeding maggots in carrion) may or may 
not apply to Claudius; but the second, "let 
her not walk i' the sun," is, I take it, a seri- 
ously meant warning to Polonius (" Friend, 
look to 't ") to keep Ophelia out of the King's 
presence ; and for a clear reason — " conception 
is a blessing, but not as your daughter may 
conceive." 

This interpretation of the passage has some 
sanction from Hamlet's earlier use of the 
phrase, " I am too much i' the sun," meaning, 
it would seem, I am too much in royal favor, 
or in the royal presence. Moreover, it may re- 
ceive some sanction from the course of events 
up to the present. Ophelia, obeying the secret 
injunctions of her father and her brother, had, 
since the day of the Queen's marriage, some 
two months past, returned unopened all of 
Hamlet's letters, and had denied him access 
to her ; and for this new and unkind treatment 
of him, she had offered no word of explana- 
tion. In the meantime, as the Queen's favorite, 
she had been much at court and in the presence 

1 Many editors prefer to read : " Being a god 
kissing carrion." 



of Claudius. At the end of two months, Ham- 
let had forced his way into her private cham- 
ber, and seizing her by the wrist and holding 
her at arm's length, had perused her face " as 
he would draw it." The result of that close 
perusal was that " He raised a sigh so piteous 
and profound as it did seem to shatter all his 
bulk, and end his being." Now, it is prepos- 
terous to assume that he knew Ophelia was re- 
jecting his suit merely to satisfy her father 
and brother. He may have concluded, there- 
fore, that she had rejected him because of his 
recent ill fortunes (not only political, but 
physical, for during these two months he had 
been acting strangely — note that the King had 
sent for Eosencrantz and Guildenstern), and, 
consequently, that she was altogether worldly- 
minded. We, of course, know that this sus- 
picion was unjust, but Hamlet did not share 
our fuller knowledge of the facts; and, through 
his mother's fall, having lost his faith in 
womankind, he was in no condition to judge 
Ophelia mercifully. Moreover, to this suspi- 
cion, his Tecent perusal of her face added the 
sure knowledge that she lacked strength of 
mind. Naturally, therefore, Hamlet fears that 
if Ophelia is constantly in the presence of Clau- 
dius, she may be in peril from the temptations 
of "that adulterate beast." That Claudius 
knew well how to seduce we have the testimony 
of the Ghost: 

With witchcraft of his wits, with traitorous gifts 
O wicked wits and gifts that have the power 
So to seduce 1 

If this interpretation of Hamlet's warning 
to Polonius is correct, it helps us to understand 
Hamlet's subsequent treatment of Ophelia. In 
the so-called Nunnery Scene (III, i), he is 
commonly regarded as cruel and unnecessarily 
insulting. Some of his remarks are addressed 
to womankind in general rather than to Ophelia 
in particular; but the key to the scene may be 
his anxiety to secure Ophelia from Claudius. 
That anxiety seems to be the hidden source of 
such remarks as: 
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Ham. Are you honest [= virtuous] T 
Oph. My lord! 
Ham. Are you fair? 
Oph. What means your lordship? 
Ham. That if you be honest and fair, your hon- 
esty should admit no discourse to your beauty. 

Ham. I did love you once. 
Oph. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 
Ham. You should not have believed me. . . . 
We are arrant knaves, all; believe none of us. 

Perhaps, too, this idea underlies his oft-re- 
peated injunction about the n unn ery : " To a 
nunnery go, and quickly, too." 

This interpretation saves the Nunnery 
Scene from being a mere exhibition of cruelty ; 
and in so doing, it renders more plausible Ham- 
let's attitude towards Ophelia in the last act, 
in which, after leaping into her grave, he de- 
clares: 

I loved Ophelia; forty thousand brothers 
Could not with all their quantity of love 
Make up my sum. 

In other words, this notion that Hamlet 
feared lest Ophelia might be seduced by Clau- 
dius, and that he was concerned for her safety, 
gives a unity to the love story in the play, and 
renders Hamlet's character infinitely more 
beautiful. 

It may be interesting, for comparison, to note 
the latest interpretation of this passage, by Pro- 
fessor Dowden: "Hamlet ironically justifies 
the severance by Polonius of Ophelia from him- 
self : all the world is evil, even the sun has the 
basest propensities; if a dead dog is corrupted 
by the sun, how much more your daughter by 
me." Professor Dowden assumes that Hamlet 
knew Ophelia was rejecting his suit at the di- 
rect command of her father. This does not 
seem to me to be consistent with Ophelia's state- 
ment that she had denied him access to her, 
with his visit to her closet, or with his complete 
loss of faith in womankind. It is an assump- 
tion unwarranted by any evidence in the play. 

II 

In Hamlet V, i, 299, appears the question: 

Wilt drinke vp vessels? (Q. 1.) 
Woo't drinke vp Esill? (Q. 2.) 
Woo't drinke vp Esile? (P. 1.) 



Since the first quarto was obviously taken down 
" by the ear," vessels merely indicates how the 
stenographer heard the word; and Esill and 
Esile doubtless more nearly represent the word 
as Shakespeare wrote it. Yet its meaning is 
far from clear, for " as it stands it represents 
nothing in the heavens above, or the earth be- 
neath, or the waters under the earth." Pur- 
ness, in his Variorum edition of the play, says : 
" With the exception of ' the dram of eale/ no 
word or phrase in this tragedy has occasioned 
more discussion." 

Two explanations of the phrase have been 
advanced: the first supposes that some river is 
meant; the second, that Esill (or Esile) is an 
error for eisel meaning vinegar. Scholars who 
advocate the first theory (including Hanmer, 
Capell, Steevens, Malone, Boswell, Nares, 
Caldecott, Knight, Elze, Halliwell, Keightley, 
and others) hold that to drink a potion of vine- 
gar "is utterly tame and spiritless in a place 
where anything but tameness is wanted." Those 
who advocate the second theory point to the 
facts that Shakespeare in Sonnet 114 uses 
" drink up " in the sense " to drink, to quaff " ; 
and that in Sonnet 111, he refers to drinking 
"potions of eisel," meaning vinegar. 

I wish to show that the occurrence in Sonnet 
111 of the striking idea of drinking vinegar 
may, in view of the studies of Beeching, lend 
plausibility to the re-occurrence of the idea in 
Hamlet. 

In his excellent edition of the Sonnets, 
Beeching has shown that many of them date 
from a later time than Sir Sidney Lee believes. 
He bases his argument on the use of parallel 
phrases: "Every writer knows the perverse 
facility with which a phrase once used presents 
itself again; and Shakespeare seems to have 
been not a little liable to this literary habit. 
It is not uncommon for him to use a word or 
a phrase twice in a single play, and never after- 
wards. There is a strong probability, therefore, 
if a remarkable phrase or figure of speech oc- 
curs both in a sonnet and in a play, that the 
play and the sonnet belong to the same period. 
Now the greater number of parallel passages 
hitherto recognized, are to be found in Henry 
IT, in Love's Labour's Lost, and in Hamlet." 



January, 1914.] 
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The evidence presented by Beeching in sup- 
port of this theory is convincing. I must refer 
my readers to his Introduction (pp. xxiii- 
xxviii), and to his Notes, in which he points 
out numerous repeated words and phrases. 
Even Sir Sidney Lee dates Sonnet 107 as late 
as 1603, since " it makes references that cannot 
be mistaken to three events that took place in 
1603." This unmistakable date is significant, 
for there is a rough chronological sequence in 
the group of sonnets addressed to a man, and 
the later sonnets of this group are obviously 
separated from the earlier ones by a consider- 
able lapse of time (for instance, Sonnet 109 
records the passage of three years) . The strong 
note of personal sorrow which characterizes the 
later sonnets is well in keeping with Shakes- 
peare's tragic mood which followed the joyous 
comedies Much Ado, As You Like It, and 
Twelfth Night. I do not believe that to ex- 
plain Shakespeare's abandoning comedy in 
favor of tragedy we must suppose that he had 
suffered some great personal sorrow. Yet Pro- 
fessor Dowden's well-known theory that in his 
tragic period Shakespeare was speaking from 
"out of the depths" finds an echo in Sonnet 
90: 

Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now; 
Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross, 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow, 
And do not drop in for an after-loss: 
Ah, do not, when my heart hath 'scaped this sorrow, 
Come in the rearward of a conquered woe; 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 
To linger out a purposed overthrow. 
If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 
When other petty griefs have done their spite, 
But in the onset come: so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of fortune's might, 
And other strains of woe, which now seem woe, 
Compared with loss of thee will not seem so. 

Now, if Sonnet 107 was, beyond a doubt, 
written in 1603, and if the test of parallel pas- 
sages gives to other sonnets at the end of this 
group a date of 1600-1603, we may be justified 
in concluding that possibly Sonnet 111 was 
written during the same period — was contempo- 
raneous with Hamlet. 

In Sonnet 111, the drinking of eisel is repre- 
sented as being supremely distasteful. To real- 



ize Shakespeare's attitude towards the idea, one 
must read the passage in full : 

Pity me then, and wish I were renew'd; 
Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eisel 'gainst my strong infection; 
No bitterness that 1 will bitter think, 
Nor double penance, to correct correction. 

Clearly the drinking of eisel is used by 
Shakespeare as the very type of something bitter 
and repulsive. This is a sufficient reply to the 
objection of those who contend that " to drink 
a potion of vinegar is utterly tame and spirit- 
less." And if we can accept the theory that 
Sonnet 111 was written at approximately the 
same time as Hamlet, we may feel reasonably 
sure that in the play Shakespeare was not re- 
ferring to a river, but was giving expression to 
a notion then prominent in his mind, namely, 
that to drink up eisel was a supremely repul- 
sive task. 

It is, perhaps, going too far to suggest that 
this may have been the result of an actual ex- 
perience. Yet, since eisel was administered to 
those who had been exposed to the plague, pos- 
sibly Shakespeare, in his capacity as a public 
actor, had been exposed to "infection," and 
had been required by his physician to drink up 
"potions of eisel." The bitter experience, it 
may be, found expression in the two passages 
cited, and then faded from memory. 

Joseph Quinot Adams, Je. 

Cornell University. 



AN EARLIEK VERSION OF THE 
ROLAND MIRACLE 

The miracle of the sun, which stays its 
course while Charlemagne takes vengeance for 
his peers slain at Roncesvalles, 1 has been gen- 
erally accredited to the story of the Old Testa- 
ment battle under Joshua. But it can be found 
elsewhere, and in an account which closely con- 
nects it with the Roland legend. 

l Boland, 11. 2447-2481. 



